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PROPRIETY IN CERAMIC DECORATION. 




I. 
At the Howell & James ex- 
hibition in London last year — 
which may be regarded as quite 
a national affair — there was a 
complete absence of examples 
of decoration " in the round," 
and indeed of any articles of 
pottery which might by any 
possibility be of real use. Land- 
scapes there were in plenty, 
and natural flowers, and fancy 
heads innumerable — an almost 
•- limitless array of articles more 
^-JM or less suitable for wall deco- 
ration — but no vase, no cup 
and saucer, nothing so vulgar as to have utility. 
Struck by the contrast thus afforded with our Ameri- 
can exhibitions, which certainly betray no such lack 
of serious purpose, a New York gentleman obtained 
permission to offer a prize " for the best decoration in 
the round," to be competed for at the next annual exhi- 
bition. The conservative managers must have repent- 
ed, however, of their amiable acquiescence ; for in their 
prospective circular to contributors no such prize was 
announced, and this spring there will probably be the 
usual display of plaques covered with flowers, land- 
scapes, and fancy heads, all of which doubtless could 
be better done on canvas. 

In this connection it is gratifying to notice a recent 
little publication in England on " China Painting," by 
Mr. William Harvey, who, discussing the decoration of 
pottery as a medium for the employment of artistic taste, 
takes decided ground against the fashion of making 
amateur ceramic decoration mere picture painting on 
china. He is somewhat too uncompromising we think 
in his opinion that all representations of animal and 
vegetable subjects should be more or less conventional ; 
but if this is so he certainly errs in the right direction. 
Any one who has visited the famous gallery of porcelain 
paintings from the old masters in the Pinacothek in 
Munich, knows that it is possible to produce enamel 
pictures with wonderful fidelity in color; and 
certainly there is much to be said in favor of a 
medium which time cannot affect. As a rule, 
though, we agree with Mr. Harvey that " when 
an artistic subject can be produced with better 
effect and more cheaply on one material than on 
another, it is false art to employ the less adapted 
material in the production of such effect, on ac- 
count of its involving more labor and greater ex- 
pense than the use of the better adapted mate- 
rial. If this rule be applied to canvas, paper, 
and pottery, as materials on which to produce 
landscapes and paintings from nature, it will be 
seen that pottery is not adapted from an artistic 
point of view to this kind of work ; and though 
landscapes on pottery are very popular just now 
the taste for them is not likely to last long. By 
a further consideration of this rule we find that 
on pottery the best designs are simple in treat- 
ment, effective in color, and vary in pattern and 
arrangement with the numerous shapes and uses 
to which it is put. The true sphere, then, of 
pottery in art is found by considering— first, 
when for use only, the facility with which the 
most elegant and beautiful shapes can be given 
to it, consistently with perfect adaptability ; 
second, when for decoration only, its brightness 
and purity, or intensity of color ; third, when for both 
use and ornament, its capability of combining all these 
qualities ; and fourth, its durability, and the perma- 
nence of its coloring. 

44 When about to design on a piece for decoration, or 
for both use and decoration, the following points should 
first be considered : i. For what is the article intended ? 
2. What is its exact shape ? 3. Will the design be 
seen upright or flat ? 4. At what distance will it be 



seen? As to the first point, viz., What is the article 
intended for ? the design must suit the intended use ; 
e.g., if the article is a dessert plate, which will, when 
in use, be partly covered, it should be such that the 
part of the design which is uncovered will suggest the 
rest; and so patterns simple in the centre, radiating 
from it, and becoming more elaborate, though not more 
crowded, towards the outer portions, are the most 
suitable. The centre will be most frequently covered 
when the plate is in use, and so it is unnecessary to 
elaborate the design in that part. The ornamentation 
on a dinner plate should be confined to the outer por- 
tions, which will remain cleanest. It is obviously not 
only unfit, but foolish, to waste artistic labor in cover- 
ing the centre with a beautiful design, which will only 
appear more or less smeared over as it gradually be- 
comes visible when the food is removed. If the article 
be a cup, a basin, or a saucer, it is for the same reason 




EARLY GREEK RED AND BLACK BOWL. 

unnecessary to ornament the inside or centre. The 
subject of a design must be suitable, or, at any rate, 
must not be unsuitable ; e.g., it would be wrong to put 
flowers treated in a naturalistic manner, or indeed any, 
except perhaps the most conventional, on a flower 
vase, or a flower pot, though insects, or even birds, 
might be more or less appropriate here. Asa rule all 
ornamentation on articles in common use should be 
simple, but pleasing. A very elaborate and too attrac- 
tive design would be out of place on a flower-pot, as it 



PERSIAN BLUE AND WHITE BOWL DECORATION. 

would distract the eye from the flower or plant itself, 
which ought presumably to be more attractive than the 
pot in which it is put. It has already been suggested 
how the design should be distributed on a teapot ; the 
same remarks apply to jugs, flower vases, or other 
articles intended to be seen on one side at a time. 

44 As to consideration No. 2, What is the exact shape ? 
the design should suit the shape ; e.g., it is wrong to 
map out the surface of a round vase vertically or hori- 
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GREEK AMPHORA BY 
NICOSTHENES. 




zontally into portions, for this would tend to make it 
appear angular, and would destroy the beauty of the 
curve ; though where there is 
an angle, the different portions 
of the design may well be 
separated. This rule applies 
more strictly to vertical than 
horizontal divisions." 

The author illustrates this 
with a picture of a cleverly 
decorated Japanese vase show- 
ing through a net fishes so dis- 
tributed that some appear to 
be coming around the corner, 
suggesting " that the same 
style of design goes all round 
the vase ; and beyond this, al- 
though it raises no curiosity to 
see what is on the other side, 
and how they are distributed 
there, it at the same time suggests a delightful irregu- 
larity in their arrangement. A great beauty of the 
design is also attributable to the fact that the artist 
has, in the most ingenious and fascinating manner, 
somewhat contracted the meshes of the network in the 
necks and towards the lower parts of the vases. The 
color of the network and handles is black, and some 
of the fishes a dull brick red, relieved with gold scales 
and markings ; the remaining fishes are gray. The 
seaweed is a dark green ; the pattern round the tops 
and oh the feet is the same, red and gold. It is worth 
noticing that one of the chief reasons of the beauty of 
the shape is probably accounted for by the fact that the 
average of the breadth and depth in the widest parts is 
exactly one-third of the extreme height." 

Mr. Harvey's drawings are unfortunately so marred 
by bad engraving that we do not care to reproduce 
them. With one exception we have preferred to il- 
lustrate his ideas by illustrations of our own selection 
from other sources, principally from Charles Blanc's 
44 Grammaire des Arts Decoratifs." 

The artists of Japan have little taste for symmetry. 
They substitute balance in its place. They delight, 
for instance, to introduce in the decoration of vases, 
cups, and plates, pictorial ornamentation which 
disappears arotind the corner, leaving on the 
other side of the object a blank space, only 
broken perhaps by a bird or a fleecy cloud. We 
seethe suggestion of this in the lacquered cup 
encrusted with mother-of-pearl on the opposite 
page, and, in the same way, if we could see the 
other side of the beautiful Japanese cup with 
mosaic border we should find in all likelihood the 
surface just broken with a spray of flower or 
foliage. 

The Chinese also know how to supply an 
equivalent for symmetry ; something more than 
a mere repetition of the ornament at equal dis- 
tances. Take the exquisite cup shown in our 
illustration, which, by the way, it is worth notic- 
ing is cleverly modelled after the form of the 
hibiscus flower. The divisions of the calyx which 
form a band around the vessel are alternately 
decorated with branches of the peach tree and a 
representation of a man mounted on a wild ass. 
Thus the symmetry is agreeably broken; the rep- 
etition of the parts which are alike being re- 
lieved by the repetition of the parts which vary ; 
the man cannot be seen but once without turn- 
ing the cup round. The decoration of the flask 
in the same illustration is a still better example 
of propriety of decoration. How admirably the ara- 
besques are adapted to show to advantage the bulbous 
shape of the vessel, and how suitably the palmetto 
leaves accord with the cylindrical shape of the neck ! 

To return to Mr. Harvey. His third consideration 
is, Will the article be seen upright or flat? He says 
4 ' This is most important in plaques, plateaux, or tiles. 
If flat, the article will most probably be for general 
use. The design should be such that it does not mat- 
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ter from what particular point it is seen. It should not 
have a top and a bottom, though this rule is very often 
infringed, and gives rise to endless trouble, in turning 
things to look at them the right way, or dissatisfaction 
at not being able to see them properly. Conventional 
designs are best for such articles as visiting card bowls 
or plateaux to stand in halls and lobbies, and tiles for 
urnstands, etc. If the article be fixed upright, it will: 
probably be for mere decoration, and the design may 
be geometrical, conventional, arabesque, or fantastic, 
or, indeed, almost anything, and should then have a 
top and a bottom, or a ' right way up.' If the de- 
sign is to be seen flat, it should be multi-symmetri- 
cal ; if upright, bi-symmetrical. 

"As to the fourth consideration, At what dis- 
tance will the piece be ordinarily seen ? the gen- 
eral rule is, the greater the distance the bolder the 
design and the more intense the color, though, in 
the case of articles in common use this may re- 
quire to be modified by consideration No. i — of 
the design fitting the use ; e.g., it would be waste 
of power to put a highly finished design on a tile 
which formed a stand for a flower-pot, although it 
would be seen on the ground at one's feet, or, 
perhaps, nearer. It would be most appropriately 
ornamented with a bold or simple design. Not so, 
however, a tile for an urn or teapot stand. This 
might be of the finest. As a general rule, that de- 
sign is the best which displays the most thought, 
or in which the largest amount of mind is evident 
or embodied." 

Mr. Harvey is strenuous in his objection " ex- 
cept in miniature or portrait painting" to any 
attempt to produce realistic flesh tints on either 
pottery or porcelain, M as it is simply impossible 
without wasted labor and with colors at present avail- 
able." As we have pointed out there are some artists 
who can overcome these difficuties, but the rarity of 
such skill is sufficient reason perhaps to justify the 
strong ground taken by our author. It is certain that' 
in the best Greek period of ceramic painting, although 
the human figure was constantly introduced in painted 
vases, there was no attempt at painting in relief, and 
the colors were all laid on in "flat tints." That this 
was not due to any lack of knowledge every student of 
classic art is very well aware. Our initial illustration 



among the Greeks even at a period long before they 
became famous in art. 

Beginners are advised by the author ' ' not to attempt 
elaborate mixtures and arrangements of colors, because 
the most beautiful, the most easily produced (and often 
on account of their very simplicity), the most effective 
pieces, are produced with two or three shades of the 
same color, relieved here and there perhaps by its com- 
plementary." This is illustrated by a drawing of 
a handsome blue and white Persian bowl at the 
South Kensington Museum, which we reproduce from 




JAPANESE CUP WITH MOSAIC BORDER. 

Mr. Harvey's book. The design is chosen as exempli- 
fying " the principles of order, repetition, alternation, 
and adaptation in a marked degree, also of the propor- 
tioning and of the conventionalizing of flowers and the 
distribution of design." 



PRICES OF RARE POTTERY. 




CHINESE PORCELAIN. 

CUP SHAPED LIKE THE HIBISCUS FLOWER, WITH MOSAIC GROUND. 
DECORATED WITH ARABESQUES AND PALMETTO LEAVES. 

is a good example of the employment of the human 
figure by the Greeks in decoration in the round. The 
classic designs in the supplement, by the way, taken 
from famous vases, are excellent as models for stu- 
dents. The fine amphora illustrated herewith, now 
in the Louvre, was from the hands of Nicosthenes, a 
renowned potter. Jacquemart remarks : " One special 
character of Greek pottery is that from its origin it 
adopted a conventional style of ornament from which it 
never departed ; no natural object, be it plant, bird, or 
beast, is rendered in its real form, or in its intimate 
details." The bowl illustrated on the opposite page is 
an interesting example of this propriety in decoration 



Absurdly high prices were paid for some of the lots 
at the sale at Christie's, in London, of the pottery, 
porcelain and furniture of the late Francis L. Popham. 
An exceptionally fine celadon-green vase, 
square in form, with fine Louise Quinze 
ormolu mounting, the top formed as a can- 
opy, the foot of scroll design, with groups of 
flowers beautifully chased, stand- 
ing 21 inches high, sold (to Sir 
Richard Wallace, it is said), for . 
£2415. This is said to be the 
greatest price ever paid for a single 
, jar. A pair of Oriental jars, en- 
amelled with flowers and female 
figures,. 24 inches high, sold for 
;£68 5s. ; a fine jar, with ruby 
neck and, foot, £179] a pair of 
dark blue beakers, with ormolu 
mounts, ^85; a set of five jars 
and beakers of old Japan, 40 in- 
ches high, with landscapes in 
medallions, figures, and black 
borders, ;£ 556 10s. An old Sevres 
oval open work-basket, cover, and 
stand, white and gold, with blue 
bands, sold for £78 1 5s. ; a gros 
bleu cup and saucer, painted with 
boy and dog, and wreaths of 
foliage in gold, £ 57 1 5s. ; a large 
Sevres bowl, dark blue border, 
^ask painted with medallions of cupids 

and baskets of flowers, 12} inches diameter, 
^185. An old Sevres vase, gros bleu, with 
gilt festoons and four oval medallions of female heads 
in grisaille on brown ground, the cover blue, white, and 
gold, spirally fluted, 17 inches high, brought ^556 10s.; 
and a pair of Sevres vase covers, ornamented with 
lions' heads under the handles, gros bleu, white and 
gold, the lower part spirally fluted, the centre gros 
bleu, with cornucopias and birds in gold and festoons 
in relief, 1 5 inches high, £ 866 5s. These three made 
a fine set, thought not strictly of the same date, the 
single vase being a little earlier than the pair. Mr. 
Wertheimer, who secured them, in the opinion of the 
trade got them at a great bargain. 

At the sale of part of the E. J. Coleman collection 



some important specimens of old china brought good 
prices. We quote from The Artist : " A pair of old 
Dresden figures, 8 inches high, emblematic of spring 
and summer, with fluted Louis XVI. ormolu plinths, 
brought 100 gs. ; and the next lot, a pair of old Dres- 
den seagulls about half life size, mounted in the centre 
of ormolu branches forming candelabra, and relieved 
with Dresden flowers, forming as a whole two very dec- 
orative ornaments, fetched 380 gs. the pair, after a 
very keen competition, Wertheimer leaving off at, 200 
Hochster at 280, and Grindlay securing them for who- 
ever gave him so liberal a commission. The next 
lot were similar but smaller, and storks stood in 
place of the seagulls ; these brought 210 gs. only. 
Lot 158, a pair of handsome old Sevres tureens 
and covers painted with medallions of fruits and 
flowers, and also richly mounted with metal gilt, 
so as to form vases, fetched 1 50 gs. ; these were 
formerly in Lord Pembroke's collection." 



An enthusiastic believer in pottery urges the 
production of china picture frames and pottery 
name plates for doors. He says : " I have a half- 
plate on my door in black and gold, in bold block- 
letter, that looks admirable. Nothing can be 
cheaper than the production of a splendid black 
from common red clay and a mazarine blue, and 
the names of Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
would be always in demand ; active canvassers, 
with a directory in hand, would never be short of 
orders. I have a notion, too, that the letters might 
be stencilled in gold on the plates, and thus save 
the cost of hand-labor. Porcelain printing is now 
done in gold, but the patterns have not the keen- 
ness of the camel-hair pencil. I once attempted to ob- 
tain a surface of bronze on a black door-plate. I gave 
the plate a thin coat of the oil of turpentine, and then 
dusted, through a very fine lawn, some finely-ground 
gold on the plate, and the effect was perfect." It is 
not generally known, we believe, that tile door-plales 
are already made by J. & J. G. Low, at their works 
in Chelsea, Mass. 



A new method of decorating tiles, plaques, and 
other articles of pottery with chalk drawings is thus de- 
scribed by the inventor, Mr. H. P. Dunnill, an Eng- 
lishman : " I prepare a lithographic stone in such a 
manner that the design to be transferred to the tile or 




LACQUERED PORCELAIN. 

CHINESE PI-TONG. JAPANESE CUP ENCRUSTED WITH MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 

other article may be drawn on the stone with a litho- 
graphic chalk crayon, so as to give the effect of what 
is commonly known as ' chalk drawing.' An impres- 
sion is printed from the stone and then transferred to 
a tile, plaque, or other article by carefully rubbing the 
impressed paper, so that the coloring matter is de- 
posited on the tile or other article, which is afterwards 
burnt in a kiln in the usual manner." 



M. Lauth, director of the porcelain manufactory at 
Sevres, claims to have made a discovery of a porcelain 
which, when decorated, will bake without the colors 
changing. He informs the Paris correspondent of The 
Artist that he is preparing a memoir on the subject. 



